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WHAT IS THE PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM?. 


The Editers ot The Bureay of Netional Affairs have invited 196 represent- _tices, new wrimkles and ideas, and cross-secti pinion from these top-ranking 
ative personnel and industrial relations executives to become members of executives. 
the 1953 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. These Panel members - 
are top personnel officials in all types of companies, large and small, in ali In many cases, the Gunmen, CUgyP tions, and di ions ore duced 
branches of tndustry and all sections of the country. in the words of the Panel s ives. In effect, survey users are 
sitting around a table with these executives and getting their advice and 


a or ls a ih Ge cee Gktbtaie wh Gu centens experience on the major problems in this field facing all companies this year. 


the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on some important aspect of Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey made during 1953 
employment, industrial relations, and personnel problems. From these replies, ore printed in @ special survey report which is sent, os part of the service, to 
the editers complete a survey report on the problem, showing prevailing prac- users of these BNA labor reports: 


Labor Relations Report Labor Policy and Practice 
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INTRODUCTION 


The growing proportion of older persons in the work force -- a trend which will be 
even more pronounced in the future -- confronts the personnel executive with a number of 
problems. 


Here are a few of these problems: What age limits, if any, should be set in hiring ? 
How efficient is the older worker? Should he be reassigned to lighter work? Is ‘‘tapering 
off’’ advisable? Who should decide when retirement is to take place? Has the employee 


been adequately prepared for retirement? How is contact maintained with the retired 
employee? 


This survey represents the thinking of members of the Personnel Policies Forum 
on some of these questions (Part of the information, however, which was gathered from 
the ‘‘Older Worker’’ questionnaire -- notably in the area of pre-retirement counseling -- 


will be incorporated in the next survey in this series, dealing with Administration of Pension 
Plans.) 





Age limits on hiring are set in only a third of all companies, Panel members report -- 
although in actual practice this proportion may prove to be higher. Age 45 is cited most 
frequently as the maximum hiring age for both white collar and blue collar employees. 


In appraising the older worker, most Panel members consider him at least the equal 
of the younger employee in most aspects of his work behavior. This encompasses such items 
as efficiency, regularity in attendance, accident-proneness, discontent, lateness, and attitude 
toward supervision. The older’ worker scores better than the younger one in loyalty and 
understanding of management’s viewpoint. Only in his failure to suggest new ideas, and his 
tendency to resist innovations, does the older worker rate lower than younger personnel. 


Once an older worker is judged inefficient in his job -- whether by means of supervisory 
ratings, physical examinations, or failure to meet production standards -- management 
usually attempts to reassign him to easier work. Such reassignment is quite different from 
the ‘‘tapering off’’ approach, whereby all older workers receive longer leaves and vacations 
regardless of whether they can still hold their jobs down satisfactorily. A majority of the 
members of the Panel go on record as favoring ‘‘tapering off’’. 


While the largest group of personnel executives favor retirement plans with provisions 
for automatic retirement, a sizable number of personnel officers indicate their preference 
for plans which give the employer the option of deciding when an employee should retire. At 
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the same time a number of Panel members, particularly in smaller companies, feel that this 
decision should be left to the employee himself. 


After retirement, the majority of companies maintain their employees’ group life 
insurance, frequently on a reduced basis. However, only a small percentage of companies 
continue group hospitalization and surgical coverage for former employees. 


In almost complete unanimity, personnel executives oppose any legislation which would 
compel employers to ignore age as a factor in hiring. They show less agreement on the sub- 
ject of preferential tax treatment; nevertheless, well over two-thirds state their opposition 
to such easing of the tax burden for employers whose payrolls include a certain percentage 
of older persons. 


(In the more detailed discussion which follows, ‘‘smaller’’ company refers to one with 
1,000 or less employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company refers to one with over 1,000 employees). 


AGE LIMITS FOR HIRING 


Only about one-third of both larger and smaller companies have age limits for hiring, 
according to Panel members. Of this one-third, a number of company executives state that 
a maximum hiring age is observed in practice, rather than formally stated. This qualification 
suggests that in the remaining companies -~- the two-thirds which report no age limits for 
hiring -- a number of personnel executives may be referring to formal statements rather 
than to workaday practice. 


A clear explanation of this is offered by Bonar Dyer, Industrial Relations Director for 
Walt Disney Productions, Burbank, California. Mr. Dyer, whose company has no age limits 
for hiring, adds: ‘‘Most companies are desirous of hiring employees with the greatest poten- 
tial as to value and length of service, and therefore prefer to hire a younger applicant.’’ 


Similarly, the Assistant Personnel Director in a larger southern company which sets 
no age limits on hiring states: ‘‘Beyond age 45, the older applicant must possess special 
skill, background, and academic training to be chosen over the younger applicant.’’ 


Another example of a company which has no formal age limits for hiring, but which 
nevertheless considers the age factor, is offered by the Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp- 
oration of Louisville, Kentucky. A. L. Pritchard, Director of Labor Relations and Personnel, 
makes the following comment: 


Because of pension requirements, which require 20 years of continuous service 
at age 65 for ‘‘blue collar’’ employees and incréased benefits for office employees 
after 20 years of service, my company prefers not to employ production workers 
after 45 or office workers after 41. However, exceptions are made for exceptionally 
qualified or acceptable applicants. 


On the other hand, personnel executives in a large number of companies state em- 
phatically that no age limits are imposed on hiring. Their comments include the following: 


This company’s policy is to hire anyone who can perform a satisfactory job. 
Age is no barrier.--William Schuberth, Industrial Relations Manager, Marquardt 
Aircraft Co., Van Nuys, California. 

* * * 

Our company does not have an age limit for hiring; the only limitation is the 
ability of the applicant to physically and mentally perform the duties of the position. 
--Assistant Personnel Director, larger eastern company. 

* * * 

We recently hired a parts inspector who is over 60 because of his previous 
experience and ability, and we expect to continue to hire on the basis of ability.-- 
Personnel Mahager, smaller eastern company. 
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Maximum Hiring Age 





Age 45 is mentioned most frequently by Panel members as the maximum hiring age 
for both white collar and blue collar employees. Hiring limits range for the most part from 
age 40 to age 65. In some instances, the maximum hiring age for white collar employees is 


5 or even 10 years higher than for blue collar employees in the same company, reflecting the 
less strenuous pace of most office work. 


Top hiring limits lower than age 40 are found in a few companies for specialized occu- 
pations. For example, L. F. Wingert, Vice President of The Mountain States Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Denver, Colorado, states: 


Depending upon the type of work, age limits are set for certain occupations. 
Experience indicates that linemen should get into that o¢cupation before reaching 
age 28. With few exceptions, most men after that age find it difficult to accept the 
physical requirements of the job or develop the ability to go aloft. In most other 
male occupations there is no age limit. Similarly with our female employees, 
women of 35 years of age often find it difficult to learn the operating job unless 
they have had previous experience. There is no age limitation on other female jobs. 


EVALUATION OF THE OLDER WORKER 


How does the older worker measure up to his younger associates? Panel members in 
overwhelming numbers state that the older employee -- in most areas of his work behavior -- 
is fully the equal of the younger employee. This evaluation includes such factors as efficiency, 
regularity in attendance, accident-proneness, discontent, lateness, and attitude toward 
supervision. 








Panel members are agreed, moreover, that older employees are less likely than younger 
ones to move to another employer, and also show more understanding of management's 
viewpoint. 


In several respects, however, the older worker is deemed inferior to younger personnel. 
Panel members feel that older employees are generally more resistant to new ideas and 


methods, while at the same time they are also less likely to suggest new and constructive 
ideas. 


Efficiency 


For every Panel member who thinks that the older worker is less efficient than the 
younger employee, there are three other Panel members who deny this claim. Moreover, 
many of those personnel executives who deem the older worker less efficient are careful to 
qualify their judgment--for example, by stating that he is less efficient ‘‘only on fast manual 
jobs’’, or, ‘‘somewhat less in physical work, but otherwise not markedly so.’’ 


Typical comments include the following: 


On many jobs requiring special skills the older worker is more efficient because 
of experience and training.--L. J. Maloney, Personnel Director, National Presto 
Industries, Inc., Eau Claire, Wis. 

* * * 

The older worker is sometimes physically less efficient, but he more than 
compensates in know-how and staying with a job.--J. Roy Goodlander, Coordinator 
of Industrial Relations, New York & Pennsylvania Co., Inc., Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

* * * : 

Our experience is that older workers who retain their physical and mental 
abilities are much more efficient than the average of other workers.--Robert B. 
Wood, Industrial Relations Director, General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, 
New York. 
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LARGER SMALLER 
COMPANIES COMPANIES 


Is the older worker less efficient? No - 75 percent No - 70 percent 





Regularity in Attendance 





Panel members are almost unanimous in agreeing that the older worker is at least as 
regular in attendance as the younger one. Several comments amplify this viewpoint: 


Over-all, the older worker is no less regular in attendance; he has more illness 
absenteeism, less deliberate absenteeism.--Leslie E. Woods, Industrial Relations 
Director, Raytheon Manufacturing Company, Waltham, Mass. 

* * * 

There is much more variation in attendance of older workers. While the average 
shows no difference, older employees are more likely to be here every day or to be 
chronically absent.-~-Robert B. Wood, Industrial Relations Director, General Railway 
Signal Company, Rochester, New York. 





LARGER SMALLER 
COMPANIES COMPANIES 


Is the older worker less regular in 


attendance ? No - 98 percent No - 98 percent 





Accident-proneness 





Older workers are no more accident-prone than younger ones, in the estimation of 
personnel executives in three-fourths of smaller companies and nine-tenths of larger firms. 
Typical is the comment by David G. Keller, Manager of Personnel and Administration in 
Reaction Motors, Inc., Rockaway, New Jersey, who says: ‘‘The older worker is not more 
accident-prone; on the contrary, he is more cautious.’’ 





LARGER SMALLER 
COMPANIES COMPANIES 
Is the older worker more accident- prone? No - 90 percent No - 77 percent 





Discontent 


Only a small proportion (one-eighth) of Panel members feel that grumbling and criticism 
are more likely to stem from older employees than from younger workers. By and large, 


personnel executives state that discontent expressed by the older group is ‘‘no more than 
normal.’’ 
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LARGER SMALLER 
COMPANIES COMPANIES 
Is the older worker more inclined to 
grumble and criticise? No ~ 87 percent No - 86 percent 





Lateness 


Personnel executives are in 100 percent agreement that the older worker is not more 


likely to be late for work than his juniors. Not a single Panel member questions the punc- 
tuality of the older work-group. 





LARGER SMALLER 
COMPANIES COMPANIES 
Is the older worker more likely to be 
habitually tardy ? No - 100 percent No- 100 percent 





Attitude toward Supervision 





Older employees are not more difficult to supervise than younger ones, according to the 
great majority of personnel executives. Several Panel members do suggest, however, that 


older workers may present some difficulty to new and young foremen, and that it ‘‘takes a 
good, solid supervisor to handle them.’’ 








LARGER SMALLER 
COMPANIES COMPANIES 
Is the older worker more difficult to 
supervise ? No - 81 percent No ~ 90 percent 
Loyalty 


Older workers are less likely than younger workers to change employers, in the opinion 
of over 90 percent of the Panel. As one personnel officer explains it, ‘‘the majority are 


stabilized at this age.’’ This same thought is expressed by the Employment Manager in a 
smaller southwestern company, who states: 





‘‘From the standpoint of loyalty, the older worker 
is the very best.’’ 
LARGER SMALLER 
COMPANIES COMPANIES 


Is the older worker less likely to move 
to another employer? Yes - 91 percent Yes - 93 percent 
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Understanding of Management’s Viewpoint 





In overwhelming numbers, Panel members record their belief that the older worker is 
more understanding of management’s point of view than is the younger employee. A typical 


comment by one personnel executive declares that in this respect the older worker ‘‘is a 
stabilizing influence in industrial relations.’’ 





LARGER SMALLER 
COMPANIES COMPANIES 
Is the older worker more understanding 
of management’s point of view ? Yes - 92 percent Yes - 86 percent 





Resistance to New Ideas 





Older workers are more likely to resist new ideas and methods than are younger employ- 
ees, according to some three-fourths of Panel members. Of this group, however, an appreci- 
able number indicate that such resistance to innovation by older workers is more or less 
limited in scope and intensity. For instance, the Industrial Relations Manager in a larger 


eastern company states: ‘‘The older worker may possibly have more fixed habits, but our 
experience is not too bad.’’ 


Another slant on this problem is given by W. G. Watkins, Personnel Manager, the New 
York Air Brake Company, Watertown, New York, who says: ‘‘Older workers are not more 
resistant to new ideas, but they may evaluate them more before acceptance.’’ 





LARGER SMALLER 
COMPANIES COMPANIES 


Is the older worker more resistant to new 


ideas and methods ? Yes - 73 percent Yes - 77 percent 





Tendency to Suggest New Ideas 





About three out of four personnel executives think that older workers are less likely than 
younger ones to come up with new and constructive ideas. This correlates directly with the 
resistance to new ideas which has already been noted as typical of the older worker. 





LARGER SMALLER 
COMPANIES COMPANIES 
Is the older worker less likely to suggest 
new and constructive ideas ? Yes - 70 percent Yes - 74 percent 
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PROBLEM OF REDUCED EFFICIENCY 


Management keeps an eye on the older worker as he matures, in order to know when 
he is no longer able to perform his job duties efficiently. At that time management will 
usually try to reassign him to work which he can still handle. 


Reassignment to lighter work as the occasion demands, however, is a little different 
from the ‘‘tapering off’’ approach. Many personnel executives favor the idea of giving the 
older employee longer leaves and vacations; this device of ‘‘tapering off’’ serves the double 


purpose of giving the older worker more rest from his work, and also preparing him more 
or less for full retirement. 


Determining Lowered Efficiency 





The supervisor is the key man in spotting deterioration in an older worker’s job per- 
formance. Panel members in half of all larger companies, and in two-fifths of smaller 
companies, specifically mention observation and ratings by supervisors in determining loss 
of ability in older personnel. In a few cases, Panel members describe such appraisal as 
periodic, but for the most part it seems to involve day-to-day on-the-job contacts between 
employee and supervisor. 


Unsatisfactory work output is mentioned by personnel executives in some two-fifths of 
all companies as an indicator of impaired powers on the part of the employee. This factor, 
of course, is very closely tied in with observation of supervisors. When work standards are 


not met, either in terms of quantity or quality, management becomes aware that age is taking 
its toll. 


Physical examinations are mentioned by Panel members in over one-third of larger 
companies and one-fourth of smaller companies, as a way of finding out whether older work- 
ers can still do their job. In general, such companies require the examination (often on a 
supervisor’s recommendation) and send the employee to a doctor retained by them. 


A number of older employees, meanwhile, will voluntarily admit their inability to 
continue on a particular job, according to Panel members in roughly 10 percent of larger 
companies and 5 percent of smaller firms. Other devices used to determine reduced efficiency 
include absenteeism records, observation by union stewards, and personal interviews. 


Typical comments on this problem follow: 


Periodical reviews by supervisors bring to light such cases. They are then 
referred to the Company as well as their individual doctor who will advise us as 
to the type of work that can be done. This is followed if at all possible.--L. F. 
Wingert, Vice President, The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Denver, Colorado. 

* * * 

We discover the older worker’s inefficiency by comparing his work with his past 
performance and with company standards.--Richard T. Dale, Personnel Manager, 
Resistoflex Corporation, Belleville, New Jersey. 

* * *x 

Supervision establishes and determines qualifications; medical examinations 

help in this determination.--Industrial Relations Director, larger eastern company. 
* * * 

In many cases the employee asks to be taken off the job he is on because he 
recognizes that he can’t keep up. In other cases the foremen, Personnel men or 
others responsible, call it to the attention of the Personnel Director and the case 
is discussed with the union and proper action agreed upon.--L. J. Maloney, National 
Presto Industries, Inc., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Job Reassignment 





Members of the Personnel Policies Forum were asked whether older employees in their 
companies who became unable to perform their regular jobs were reassigned to work they 
could do. Practically all Panel members answered that they do follow this practice, but 
nearly half of them qualified their replies by saying: ‘‘Yes - if possible.’’ Only a handful 
of companies (2 percent) make no attempts at job reassignment of the older employee, 
answers to the above question indicate. 





Various facets of job reassignment are brought out in the following comments: 


We believe that the policies concerning the problem of the older employees in 
our organization should be flexible and fluid enough so that we can continue to employ 
them in the same surroundings and with the same associates to which they have been 
accustomed for many years. A plan of this type not only allows temporarily 
incapacitated employees, who have been injured in the plant, to work on lighter jobs, 
but allows the transfer of the older people to operations covering light assembly 
work and various types of inspection. Every attempt is made to assign the older 
employee to these lighter jobs at the standard rate of pay for these operations. 

Where his or her incapacity indicates that full production cannot be reached on these 
operations, bench assembly operations are found at rates that approximate 15 percent 
less than the major assembly rate of pay. Due to the many entrances and exits it is 
possible during the winter months to assign some of the older employees to opening 
and closing doors, the operation of elevators, and the like.--Vice President in charge 
of Industrial Relations, larger midwestern company. 

* * * 

As ours is a one-story plant, we have no elevators like large plants where the 
older employees can be placed. Our jobs for older employees are very few, and 
it is going to become a problem which might force us to go to automatic or Company- 
option retirement.--F. R. Vernotzy, Industrial Relations Manager, Armstrong Tire 
and Rubber Company, Natchez, Miss. 

* * * 

We reassign our older employee if there is another job held by a junior employee 
which he can do.--H. E. Meeker, Industrial Relations Manager, International 
Harvester Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

* * * 

We reassign our older employees if this is possible without displacing other 
employees.--R. James Lotz, Jr., Personnel Director, Wyeth Laboratories 
Incorporated, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


All shop work of a repetitive nature is funnelled into one department. This 
department, under a specially trained supervisor and (in many cases) with specia! 
equipment, makes it possible for us to take care of our superannuated employees, 
our disability cases because of accidents, and most of the off-the-job accident cases. 
This also allows us oftentimes to prepare an employee to accept an early retirement 
at reduced income.--E. L. Bilheimer, Employee Relations Manager, St. Joseph Lead 
Company, Bonne Terre, Mo. 

* * * 

This group is now presenting a particular problem inasmuch as they still insist 
on keeping key production jobs for which they are not physically qualified.-- 
Employment Manager, smaller southwestern company. 


Union-Company Cooperation on Job Reassignment 





While some personnel executives see special problems of seniority and union rules 
arising from reassignment of older employees, the general consensus among Panel members 
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is that such changes are made with a minimum of difficulty. The following comments are 
illustrative: 


Occasionally problems arise, but generally we can relocate the employee 
without straining the rules of our working agreement with our union.--Gordon 


C. Avery, Personnel Director, Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


* * * 


We have no serious problems. Our unions are, of course, consulted; in general, 
they agree.--D. E. Balch, Vice President, Personnel Administration, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

* * * 

No real problems arise because seniority rules are adhered to in considered 
placement.--R. James Lotz, Jr., Personnel Director, Wyeth Laboratories Incorpor- 
ated, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Several cogent remarks on union-company cooperation are made by Panel members, 
as follows: 


Generauy this does not raise such problems, as older employees usually have 

longest seniority.--Executive Vice President, larger southern company. 
* * * 

If dealing with a union, I am convinced that it is advisable to take union leaders 
entirely into the confidence of management in handling the problems of older em- 
ployees. The union is inevitably involved. To approach the problem unilaterally 
will only create the impression that management has something to hide.--Industrial 
Relations Director, larger eastern company. 

x * * 

Our union has been cooperative but is inclined to play favorites.--Joseph J. 
Calvert, Labor Relations Counsel, The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Although company and union are almost always able to work out a solution to the older- 
worker problem, occasionally the attempt results in failure, as the following comment 
illustrates: 


During the past year, as a result of the advanced age and inefficiency of the 
workers in one of the divisions of this company, it was necessary to liquidate this 
division, which of course brought to an end the union contract covering these 
employees. This was the only method by which to overcome the burdensome 
question of seniority.--Executive, smaller midwestern company. 


Reassignment of older workers can sometimes be accommodated by the terms of the 
union contract; other cases must be worked out on an individual basis by company and union. 
Giving older employees preference in job bidding is one device whereby seniority rights can 
be waived. Other techniques, either explicitly set forth contractually or worked out together 
by union-company teams, are illustrated by the following comments: 


On some jobs where an employee is liable to become unable to perform his 
duties even before age 65, the union has agreed that they be transferred to other 
jobs where the work is lighter. ‘‘Restricted Lineman’’ is an example.--D. M. 
Mitchell, Assistant to Vice President, Union Electric Company of Missouri, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 
% * « 
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We abolish the individual’s job, permitting him to displace someone else on a 
job he can perform.--W. G. Watkins, Personnel Manager, The New York Air Brake 
Company, Watertown, New York. 


* * * 
Generally such an employee is placed on a base rate position. To date, our 
unions have been very cooperative in permitting reassignment of these employees.-- 


Philip Kraushaar, Personnel Manager, St. Regis Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


Tapering Off 





Panel members were asked whether employees approaching retirement should be 
‘*tapered off’’ by longer leave and vacations, or kept going full steam right up to the wire. 
Personnel executives in 50 percent of both larger and smaller companies answered in favor 
of the tapering off process. Only a third as many executives in larger companies, and half 
as many in smaller firms, advocated a ‘‘full-steam’’ policy. Panel members in the remaining 
companies gave such inconclusive replies as: the older worker should be kept going ‘‘to the 
best of his ability’’; or, ‘‘it depends on the individual’’. 


While the majority of Panel members taking a stand on this question favored the tapering 
off approach, a number of them qualified their enthusiasm. The following comments are 
representative: 


Possibly longer vacations should be given, but certainly the employee should be 
kept in the category of useful men doing necessary work. The old timer has a 
difficult time in entering the field of ‘‘no longer useful’’ without being rushed into 
that field in front of his co-workers.--E. L. Bilheimer, Employee Relations Manager, 
St. Joseph Lead Company, Bonne Terre, Mo. 

* * * 

I think the tapering off process is ideal but a difficult idea to sell to top manage- 

ment.--Industrial Relations Director, smaller midwestern company. 
* * * 

My personal opinion is that tapering off is desirable but with supplemental 
income during extended lay-offs.--Leslie E. Woods, Industrial Relations Director, 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company, Waltham, Mass. 

* * * 


Tapering off, I believe, would be desirable; however, our company policies 
do not include such a procedure.--Employee Relations Director, larger western 
company. 


Among the sizable group of personnel executives who oppose the tapering off method, 
the following comments are fairly typical: 


The majority of employees desire to keep going at full steam and are capable 
of doing so.--H. E. Meeker, Industrial Relations Manager, International Harvester 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

* * * 

I do not believe that special privileges of this nature are practical.-- James B. 
Moore, Industrial Relations Director, Pescc Products Division, Borg-Warner Corp., 
Bedford, Ohio. 

* * * 

We do not taper off. An employee should continue to work on a regular basis 
until retirement. If necessary a lighter job assignment can be given.--S. Paul 
Meadows, Personnel Director, Hanes Dye and Finishing Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 
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AUTOMATIC VS. OPTIONAL RETIREMENT 


In most companies the problem of the aging employee is resolved by means of a retire- 
ment plan. Such plans are found in seven out of eight larger companies, and in three out of 
four smaller firms. 


Normal retirement age in practically all pension plans is 65 years, although a few plans 
have a normal retirement age of 65 for men and 60 for women. Before this normal retire- 
ment age is reached, however, most companies with pension plans allow for early retirement, 
often in case of disability. Early retirement provisions are effective in about 85 percent of 


larger companies with pension plans, and in over 75 percent of smaller companies with such 
plans. 


In almost all cases, early retirement is set at either age 55 or age 60. In larger com- 
panies, some three-fifths of plans enable early retirement to take place at age 55, while the 
remaining two-fifths set the early retirement limit at age 60. In smaller companies, the 
plans are about evenly divided; one-half begin early retirement at age 55, the other half at 
age 60. In addition to these age requirements, however, many pension plans also set forth 
minimum service requirements. For example, early retirement in one company is condition- 
al upon the employee having completed 20 years’ service by age 55. Besides age and/or 
service requirements, disability is often another prerequisite for early retirement. 


Normal retirement, as stated above, is almost always set at age 65. In nearly one-third 
of all pension plans in larger companies, and one-sixth of plans in smaller companies, 
retirement is automatic upon reaching normal retirement age. Plans calling for automatic 
retirement at ages later than normal retirement age, in most cases settle upon 68 or 70 as 
the final limit. In these companies, the decision as to whether the employee is to continue 
working beyond the normal retirement age is made in some instances by the employee him- 
self, in some instances by the employer, and in some cases is left to the option of either 


party. The following table summarizes the frequency of automatic provisions in company 
retirement plans: 





PERCENTAGE* OF COMPANIES (HAVING RETIREMENT PLANS) 
PROVIDING FOR AUTOMATIC RETIREMENT 


Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 

Automatic retirement at normal retire- 

ment age 30 pet. 15 pet. 
Work after normal retirement age- 

at employee’s option 5 pct. 5 pet. 
Work after normal retirement age- 

at employer's option 10 pet. 20 pct. 
Work after normal retirement age- 

at option of either employee or employer 5 pet. —_ 
Plans with automatic retirement features -- (Total) 50 pct. 40 pct. 





* Percentages rounded to the nearest multiple of 5. 


Retirement plans without any automatic features are divided fairly equally among three 
categories. In these plans, retirement after normal retirement age is at the option of the 
employee himself, at the option of the employer, or at the option of either party. The fre- 
quency with which each of these types appears is listed in the following table (rounded to the 
nearest multiple of 5): 
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PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES (HAVING RETIREMENT PLANS) 
NOT PROVIDING FOR AUTOMATIC RETIREMENT 





Larger Smaller 
Retirement After Normal Retirement Age Companies Companies 
At employee’s option 20 pct. 20 pct. 
At employer’s option 20 pct. 20 pct. 
At option of either employee or employer 10 pct. 20 pct. 





At this point in the survey, Panel members were asked which type of retirement pro- 
vision they considered preferable, and why. Preferences were cited in the following fre- 
quencies (expressed as percentages of all companies indicating a preference): 





PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES PREFERING VARIOUS TYPES 


OF RETIREMENT PROVISIONS 








Larger Smaller 

Type of Retirement Companies Com es 
Automatic 47 percent 24 percent 
At employee’s option 9 percent 24 percent 
At employer’s option 34 percent 29 percent 
At option of either employee or employer 6 percent 16 percent 
Combination of automatic with employer’s 

tea ete Sek ee Aiea is || 6h SSS 5 percent 
Combination of automatic with option of either 

employee or employer 4 percent 2 percent 





The above table suggests that personnel executives in larger companies favor automatic 
retirement provisions, while in smaller firms they lean toward provisions giving the employer 
the initiative. Retirement at the employee’s option is preferred by Panel members in nearly 
a fourth of smaller companies, but in less than one-tenth of larger firms. Reasons for these 
preferences include the following: 


Automatic Retirement 





Chief advantages of this method cited by Panel members are, that it gives the employee 
a chance to prepare and plan for his retirement, enables the employer to plan for replace- 
ments in advance, and eliminates resentments and disputes which would arise otherwise from 
keeping one older worker and retiring another. Other advantages mentioned are: automatic 
retirement eliminates the older employee’s anxiety as to his status; it is easy to administer; 
it makes it possible to retire employees who should retire but don’t; it allows for a younger 
work force, with correspondingly lower pension costs; and it solves the knotty problem of 
determining when an employee should be retired. 


The reasons mentioned above indicate why automatic retirement provisions are so popu- 
lar and widespread. An over-all comparison of this method with other techniques is given by 
the Personnel Administration Director in a larger eastern company, who says: 


From the standard of administration, automatic retirement probably is the most 
practical. If a selective program can be effectively administered, this probably is 
the more effective and desirable program. 
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Retirement at Employer’s Option 





The chief advantage claimed for this method by Panel members, as contrasted with 
automatic retirement, is that it allows a company to defer retirement of valuable employees. 
As against retirement at the option of the employee himself, personnel executives feel that 
an employee can rarely if ever evaluate himself honestly; hence leaving the decision in the 
hands of the employer guarantees efficient operation. The company, these executives believe, 
is the best judge of the health and ability of its employees. 


Typical statements by Panel members who favor the employer’s decision in retirement 
are as follows: 


As for compulsory retirement, I am in the broad sense against it because 
very often some of your best employees are automatically separated from the 
Company, taking with them a fund of experience and knowledge.--Donald A. Bartlett, 


Industrial Relations Director, Western Massachusetts Electric Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 


* * * 

Most employees at age 65 desire and need continued employment, and therefore 
request it even though not qualified. The employer, even though sympathetic, must 
be in a position to determine objectively which employees meet the standards for 


continued employment.--R. James Lotz, Jr., Personnel Director, Wyeth Laboratories 
Inc., West Chester, Pa. 


Retirement at Employee’s Option 





Panel members who prefer leaving the retirement decision with the employee himself, 
claim a number of advantages for this approach: the employee is the best judge of his own 
financial set-up; forcing an employee into retirement may seriously affect his health; leaving 


the choice with the employee builds good will, and also gives the older worker a greater sense 
of security. 


Representative of this school of thought is the following statement from the Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Industrial Relations in a larger eastern company: 


Retirement in each case is an individual problem, and because of varying facts 
and circumstances we feel that in the final analysis the decision to retire should be 
left up to the employee himself. 


CONTACTS WITH RETIRED EMPLOYEES 


Most companies keep in touch with their retired employees. The most widely used 
method of maintaining these contacts is by sending former employees the company publica- 
tions, such as newspapers, magazines, or house organ. In addition, a host of other devices 
are used, including such things as invitations to visit the plant, visits by company representa- 
tives, company picnics, club functions, invitations to company banquets, and correspondence. 
The table below shows the various media used and the percentage of companies employing 


each (totals come to more than 100 percent because many companies use a number of 
methods): 





PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES USING VARIOUS CONTACTS WITH RETIRED EMPLOYEES 
Larger Companies Smaller Companies 








Company publications 52 percent 32 percent 
Visits by company representatives 20 percent 7 percent 
Invitations to visit plant 18 percent 14 percent 
Company banquets 16 percent 7 percent 
Club functions 16 percent 5 percent 
Company picnics 11 percent 9 percent 
Correspondence 7 percent 14 percent 


Parties (Christmas) 4 percent 9 percent 
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Still other contacts used by companies in some cases include Christmas cards, birthday 
greetings, dances, visiting nursing and medical service, and invitations to varied company 
activities such as exhibitions. 


In general, larger companies engage more actively in keeping up contacts with retired 
employees than do smaller firms. Among companies which have pension plans, only 16 per- 
cent of the larger ones and 18 percent of the smaller ones report that they maintain no con- 
tact with retired employees (except on matters relating to the pension check). 


Retired employees are contacted in much the same way as other employees -- that is, 
many of the same channels of communication are used. A number of personnel executives 
stress the importance of treating the retired employee as though he is ‘‘still part of the team.’’ 
This sentiment is clearly stated by the Industrial Relations Director in a smaller southern 
company, who says: 


Generally speaking, the annuitant should be made to feel that although he is no 
longer an employee, he is still a part of the company. The retired employee can 
be the company’s biggest booster or he can do much, even involuntarily, to break 
down its public relations -- depending to a great extent on the treatment and con- 
sideration he receives on retirement. 





Maintaining Employee’s Group Life Insurance 





Seven out of every ten larger companies, and six out of every ten smaller companies 
maintain their employees’ group life insurance after retirement. Panel members in over 
one-third of these companies which do maintain their ex-employees’ insurance add that such 
insurance is kept up on a reduced basis. In practically every instance in which a company 
maintains the insurance policy of a retired employee, the insurance is continued throughout 
the lifetime of the former employee. 


While the majority of companies, as indicated above, maintain their group life insurance 
on behalf of retired employees, these companies do not in all cases pay the full cost of such 
continued insurance -- although in most instances the company does assume this obligation. 
Thus, in larger companies the cost of maintaining life insurance is borne by the company 
70 percent of the time, is shared between company and retired employee 20 percent of the 
time, and is carried entirely by the former employee himself in the remaining 10 percent of 
companies. In smaller companies, the cost is carried by the company some 80 percent of the 
time, is divided between company and retiring employee about 15 percent of the time, and is 
assumed solely by the individual in the remaining 5 percent of firms. 


Maintaining Employee’s Group Hospitalization and Surgical Coverage 





Only a small proportion of all companies maintain group hospitalization and surgical 
coverage for their retired employees. More specifically, only about a fourth of larger com- 
panies and one-seventh of smaller companies follow this practice. As in the case of life 
insurance for retired employees, such coverage is almost always kept up throughout the life 
of the ex-employee, but in many instances on a reduced basis. Fox example, policies will 
state that maximum hospitalization and/or surgical benefits may not exceed $750 (or $1,500) 
over the lifetime of the individual. 


While the cost of continued life insurance for retired employees is in most instances 
assumed fully by the company, this is not true for hospitalization and surgical costs. In 
larger companies the picture is as follows: company pays all -- in 20 percent of companies; 
company and retired employee share cost -- in 40 percent of companies; employee pays all -- 
in 40 percent of companies. In smaller companies the breakdown is somewhat different: 
company pays all -- in 50 percent of companies; company and retiring employee divide cost -- 
in 15 percent of companies; ex-employee pays all -- in 35 percent of companies. 
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For the most part, companies which maintain retired employees’ hospitalization and 
surgical coverage also continue their life insurance. Thus roughly 20 percent of larger 
companies and 15 percent of smaller firms maintain this dual protection. A number of 
companies which at present do not carry either form of insurance indicate their interest 
in such measures. For example, the Assistant Personnel Director in a larger eastern 
company comments: 


Our company does not currently provide any method by which retired employees 
may continue their group life insurance or hospitalization and surgical coverage 
into retirement. However, we recognize the desirability of providing the opportunity 
for this coverage to the retired employee. A comprehensive study is under way at 
present, as a result of which we expect to have a proposal made to management to 
provide this opportunity. 


ENCOURAGING EMPLOYMENT THROUGH LEGISLATION 


Personnel executives are in general agreement that legislation is not the way to solve 
the problem of the older worker. This is seen clearly in their responses to two questions-- 
one suggesting a law to compel employers to ignore age as a factor in hiring, the other 
suggesting preferential tax treatment for employers who do engage a minimum number of 
older persons. 


Compelling Employers to Ignore Age in Hiring 





Panel members almost unanimously reject the idea of legislation forcing employers to 
overlook age in their hiring procedures. Typical comments are: 


Through experience, employers realize that age is a definite factor in having 
men and women safely do certain work operations. To be compelled by law to 
ignore these factors would work to the detriment of many applicants, increase 
accidents and increase turnover rates because of inability of applicants to do the 
job.--L. F. Wingert, Vice President, The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Denver, Colorado. 

* * * 

Legislation cannot solve this problem any more than FEPC solves other 
discrimination.--Robert B. Wood, Industrial Relations Director, General Railway 
Signal Company, Rochester, New York. 

* * * 

I recommend education and fairness rather than legislation.-- Bonar Dyer, 

Industrial Relations Director, Walt Disney Productions, Burbank, California. 


Preferential Tax Treatment 





Panel members in 75 percent of larger companies, and in 65 percent of smaller firms, 
record their opposition to any preferential tax treatment for employers whose payrolls 
include a certain percentage of persons in older age groups. 


Some of the reasons advanced by personnel executives opposing such preferential tax 
treatment are seen in the following comments: 


Such a measure would favor some companies staffed with older age executives. 
It would tend to induce companies to hold on to older employees merely for prefer- 
ential tax treatment.-- David G. Keller, Manager of Personnel and Administration, 
Reaction Motors, Inc., Rockaway, New Jersey. 
* * * 
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It would not be equitable to impose a special tax burden on one industry when 
predominant work requires physical dexterity, exposure to elements, etc., as 
against another industry where work is inside and the type of operation that em- 
ployees of any age could perform.--L. F. Wingert, Vice President, The Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Company, Denver, Colorado. 


The comment below is representative of the views of those personnel executives who 
favor preferential tax treatment: 


Such treatment would encourage employment of workers from age 55 to age 65 
who otherwise are more subject to becoming welfare recipients than younger 
workers.-~Leslie E. Woods, Industrial Relations Director, Raytheon Manufacturing 
Company, Waltham, Mass. 
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PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 


Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 
Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 


Executive Development, May, 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 

Supervisory Merit- Rating, September, 1952 
Communications to Employees, November, 1952 

Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January, 1953 

The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March, 1953 
Community Relations, August, 1953 


Personnel Testing, September, 1953 
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